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The Mystery of Godliness. 
The following, is a specimen of the language | 
of Scripture, touching what we deem a cen- | 








of God is come, and is in believers, is, and 
ever has been, extensively denied; and the 
confession, or non-confession of this fact, we 
believe, is properly and preéminently the test 
of the spirit of Christ and of Antichrist. 

The objection usually made against the doc- 


er to us other rules of like origin. 

On secking for some clue to the law under- 
lying these current maxims, we may see shad- 
owed forth in many of them, the importance of 
economizing the reader’s or hearer’s attention. 
To so present ideas that they may be appre- 
hended with the least possible mental effort, is 


trine of ‘God manifest in the flesh’ of saints, | the desideratum towards which most of the rules 


is its mysticism or absurdity. ‘ How can God 


above quoted point. When we condemn wri- 
ting that is wordy, or confused, or intricate— 


and Christ dwell in man, nay, in thousands of : : 
r re ” “| when we praise this style as easy, and blame 


men at the same time 7? We answer,— 


that as fatiguing, we consciously or uncon- 


1. It is as easy to conceive that God dwells | sciously assume this desideratum as our stand- 


in any other descendant of Adam as in the Son 
of Mary. In him dwelt ‘all the fullness of 


ard of judgment. Regarding language as an 
apparatus of symbols for the conveyance of 
thought, we may say that, as in a mechanical 


the Godhead bodily.” When a man shall be apparatus, the more simple and better arranged 


found who ean solve all the difficulties of this | ; 


ts parts, the greater will be the effect produ- 


ings, their meanings ultimately come without 
any effort at all; and if we consider that the 
same process must have gone on with the words 
of our mother tongue from childhood upwards, 
we shall clearly sce that the earliest learnt and 
oftenest used words will, other things equal, 
call up images with less loss of time and ener- 
gy than their later learnt synonyms, 

The further superiority possessed by Saxon 
English, in its comparative brevity, obviously 
comes under the same generalization. If it be 
an advantage to express an idea in the smallest 
number of words, then will it be an advantage 
to express it in the smallest number of sylla- 
bles. If circuitous phrases and needless ex- 
pletives distract the attention, and diminish the 
strength of the impression produced, then do 
surplus articulations do so. A. certain effort, 
though commonly an inappreciable one, must 





tral truth of the gospel of our salvation—| declaration, we may hope to attain a full con-| ced. In either case, whatever force is absorb- 


ed by the machine is deducted, from the re- 


sult, A reader or listener has at each moment 


be required to recognize eyery vowel and con- 
sonant. If, as we so commonly find, the mind 


‘God manifest in the flesh’ of believers. | ception of the manner in which believers are 
“ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, |‘ filled with all the fullness of God.’ 


and drink his blood, ye have no life in you but a limited amount of mental power available. | soon becomes fatigued when we listen to an in- 
anc c . > y av Hf] . A 


He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood 2. There is no more absurdity or mysticism} To recognize and interpret the symbols pre- | distinct or far removed speaker, or when we 
dwelleth in rei aT . bien As che livine | it the idea, that Christ actually dwells in every sented to him requires part of this power; to | read a badly written manuscript ; and if, as we 
Sten tiadh nih wie. tael Tide by the Father, | member and particle of his body which is the | 2*™@nge and combine the images suggested re- | cannot doubt, the fatigue isa cumulative re- 

‘ ’ ; ve | é : : : . | quires a further part; and unly that part which | sult of the attention required to catch sue- 
so he that eateth me, even he shall live by me.” | church, than in the idea that a man dwells in , : 7 oe ia gph o~ : 

John 6: 53—57.) “At that day ye sl all | : ia remains can be used for the realization of the | cessive syllables; it obviously follows that at- 
(: i aaa t a0 ) Stine Ps a in en |every member and particle of his natural body. thought conveyed. Hence the more time and| tention isin such cases absorbed by each syl- 
and I ay ly 7 Tobn on "90 ) ‘ Neithe. |'The separate limbs of a man are locally dis-| attention it takes to reccive and understand| lable. And if this be true when the syllables 
; wide ¥ fon dine ote eek a ti Fry that | tinct, yet the same life pervades all. each sentence, the less time and attention can | are difficult of recognition, it will also be true, 
all i lin e'eas Gama thle saints that 9. There i ave diiteulie in emnerinlaiins be given to the contained idea; and the less|thongh in a less degree, when the recognition 
a ‘ yeti be one: as thou Father nid * oe ee of oy os ones vividly will that idea be conceived. How tru- | of them is easy. Hence, the shortness of Sax- 

mes at nah el that the : in. om ts Oe ioe the nature of that union between Christ and ly language must be regarded as a hindrance to| on words becomes a reason for their greater 
mo, 88 ? yf A. ay “|the human soul which constitutes them one,| thought, though the necessary instrument of it, | force, as involving a saving of the articulations 
in us: that the world may belicve that thou r » : ; ’ Taal 5 & 
ah hit the ania Side Gite ane we shall clearly perceive on remembering the | to be received. 

cyte tg igs Brory od : :}, | comparative force with which simple ideas are} Again, that frequent cause of strength in 
est me, I have given them; that they may be | union between the human soul and body which : aes P pom Pet Fes Supe ms ap 

ai. ota Ok We are OAS T 1 fe WOM, cal then conetitntes & so Ahdinealilie daha teil communicated by mimetic signs. ‘T'o say | Saxon and other primitive words—their imita- 
' - po the maid be oes aeons in one 4 reve “ ee ii ees " re B0CY | «Leave the room,’ is less expressive than to/| tive character—may be similarly resolved into 
Boy Bs world ‘on nd that a heat ‘deine what Christ is to the soul, and what God is to point to the door, Placing a finger on the lips| the more general cause. Both those directly 
oe. tak ak teow | them as thou hast Joved | UBtist- God is the life of Christ;Christ is,the |4smore forcible than whispering ‘ Do not 5 i imitative, as splash, bang, whiz, roar, &c., 
wey (John 17: 20—23.) ‘If Christ he | life of the soul, the soul is the life of ihe body. . ne of the hand is better than i, Jome here.’ aud those analogieally imitative, as rough, 
in you, the hody is dead because of sin, but| As the body and soul are one, so in the case EX@, phrase can convey; the ides of surprise 20 | smooth, keen, blunt, thinyhard, crag, Sei, by 
dan malate (ole besnune of ridhteomsness.'— € Kcltneere. ths bad d soul: and Christ vividly as opening the eyes and raising the eye-| presenting to the perceptions symbols having 
(R m4 he 10 ) bs Sat » ak tal cee, ‘a 0 ssa ers, the Dody, and soul, ane Varlsts Throws. A shrug of. the shoulders would lose | direct resemblance to the things to be imagined, 
di pe le sineibetn of dhrist 3? 1 Gor 6:15 and God, are one. ‘He that abideth in the/imnch by translation into words. Again, it| or some kinship to them, save bv of the 
¢ Ye as the bod of Christ ‘and members in doctrine of Christ, hath both the Father andj may be.remarked that when oral language is| effort needed to call up the intended ideas, and 
partionlat are bo 12: 27 ) ‘ Falling down | the Son.’ jemployed, the strongest effects are produced | leave more attention for the ideas themselves. 

@ . 4 + dee . i s , my | ol anil . eee ke in lh » eB ze 9 4 4 
on his face he will worship God, and report} 4. The characteristic of the doctrine of ‘God by inferjections, which, condense entire senten The economy of the reeipient’s mental en 
that God ts in you of atrath.’ 1 Cor. 14: 95 ‘font in the flesh.’ which is called abeurditelt into syllables. And in.other cases, where | crgy into which we thus find the several causes 
‘Ye ans the rh le of the living God.‘as’ God neta ont = the flesh,’ which See Say ity, |icustom allows us to express, thoughts by single | of the strength of Saxon English resolvable, 
wi eka I will dwell leak’ and ‘Gel tal mysticism by carnal men, is doubtless that'}fwords, ‘as in Beware, Heighho, Fudge, much|may equally be traced in the superiority of 
dome? (2 Cor. 6: 16.) 7 oe ye not vour-| Wherein consists its virtue, as a touchstone for | for¢e, would be lost by expanding them into| specific over generic words. That concrete 
selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you except the trial of spirits. No man can ever make specific verbal propositions. Hence, carrying | terms produce more vivid impressions than ab- 
’ + a KA tthe | ‘agg eke * “ihe > rast lout the metaphor that language is the vehicle | stract ones, and should, when possible, be used 
ye be reprobates 7? (2 Cor. 13: 5.)  ‘T live ;| a genuine, intelligent confession of ‘Christ they 4 ht: th Aik that instead. } nates ‘of ‘a 
-et not 1. but Christ liveth in me.’ Gal. 2: 20. 3 f the livine God. by.: ther th tl 0 thoug t, t ere seems reason to thin that Instead, 18 a current maxim of composition. 
That att aac dials ta oer kdnate ty Pale | om oF the frying “rod, by any other tan *'e in all cases the friction and inertia of the vehi-| As Dr. Campbell says, ‘The more general the 

wt wy J ps “a filled with all ‘he full. Holy Spirit. * Flesh and‘blood’ cannot reveat ¢le dedifet from its efficiency ; and that incom-| terms are, the picture is the fainter ; the more 
ne God ; (Eph 3: 17,19:) We are |the ‘mystery of godliness.’ Christ and his] position, the chief, if not the sole thing to be| special they are, the brighter.” We should 
members of his body, of his flesh, and of his| Father must come and make their abode. with dbne,. is to reduce this friction and inertia to | avoid such a sentence as: 
ae A a om sek LGR A , : é e smallest possible amount. Let us then in-} —In proportion as the manners, customs, 
bones.’ (Eph. 5: 30.) The mystery which | the believer, before he-can know. or,.gonfess | ‘3° | lest possibl unt. Let us tl In proport th : t 
hath been hid from ages. and frém generations 4 - . * a q&ire whether economy of the recipient’s at-| and amusements of a nation are cruel and bar- 

: Mie “oe * anata tag et their presence. Sec John-14: 20—23.>--Re-| tdhtion’is not the secret of effect alike in the | barous, the regulatious of their penal code will 
but now is made manifest to his saints: to | per: nf .t . bs thal J ‘ 
whom Gel’ would’ saules Yenowh’ what ts “the hiatal right choice and collocation of words, in the | be severe. 
icles aff Gin alte ar ide oo eaieemeaik Ged bdst arrangement of clauses in a sentence, in} And in place of it we should write: 
Gitte: 3 which , Christ in ie "tha tona ‘of tHe proper order of its principal and subordi-| —lIn proportion as men delight in battles, 
glory ‘ ‘(Col 1: 26. 27 ) Cie "that boopeth A Philosophy of Style. nite propositions, in the judicious use of simi-| tourneys, bull-fights, and combats of gladiators, 

<5 4 $ ’ : , a 7 ‘ ° +. .4f ( a 2 x ¢ j YW ; ; i - 

his commandments, dwelleth in him, and he in No general theory of ‘expression seems yet le, metaphor, and other figures of speech, and will they punish by hanging, beheading, burn 
Alans adh k hat he dwelleth i ; , ‘ even in the rythmical sequence of syllables. ing, and the rack. 

1im ; and hereby we know that he dwelleth in|to have been enunciated. The maxims con- aed 8 ‘ igi Thi contty of as tdi te 

us, by the spirit which he hath given us.’"—| tained in -works « niliten eat ahathale The. guperior forcibleness of Saxon English, Ig superiority of spec po & 

(1 John 3: 24.) * Whosoever shall confess ae a Se . toric | or rather non-Latin English, first claims our at- | Clearly due to a saving of the effort required 

that Jesus is the Son of -God, God dwelleth in | #"¢ presented if an unorganized form. Stand- tention. The several special reasons assignable | to translate words into thoughts. As we do 

ing as isolated dogmas—as empirical genérali- | for tlfis may all be reduced to the general rea- | 0t think in generals, but in_ particulars—as, 

son—economy. The most important of them | Whenever any class ¢ Pa > gragen ae we 

ran is early association. A child’s vocabulary is | "present it to ourselves by calling to mind in- 

ed, nor so much respected as they would be almost wholly Saxon. He says, Ihave, not [| dividual members of it—it follows that when 

an abstract word is used, the hearer or reader 

has to choose from among his stock of images, 


than there is in ascertaining the nature of that 





From the Westminster Review of Oct., 1852.' 


him, and hein God.’ (Chap. 4: 15.) ‘ He that}! ater Ce 
abideth in the doctrine of Christ, he hath both | zations, they are neither so clearly apprehend- 
the Father and the Son.’ (2 John 9.) 

The doctrine alluded to in the last quotation, | were they deduced from some simple first. prin- posseds—-I wish, not I desire; he does not re- 


is mentioned in the 7th verse preceding, in| ciple. We are told that ‘ brevity 48 the soul of | fect, he thinks ; he does not beg for amusement, é n 
but for play; he calls things uzce or nasty, not| ne or more, by which he may tgure to himself 


these words: ‘ Many deceivers are entered into | wit.’ We hear styles condemned as verbose ; ! Ll Tu. downer thi d 
the world, who confess not that Jesus Christ is|or involved, Blair says that every needless pleasant or disagreeable. ‘The synonymes which vee — mentioned. fi ° —s wv ded: nd 
come in the flesh: this is a deceiver, and an| part of a sentence ‘interrupts the description he learns’m after years never become so close | AY papa rer itay Smee gy 
Ae iy iat I tas ge : 9 7 ‘I ly, so organically connected with the ideas sig-| if, by employing a specific term, an appropri- 
Antichrist.? The same doctrine is mentioned | and clogs the image ;’and again, that ‘ long sen- nified, as do these original words used in child- | ate image can be at once suggested, an econo- 
tences fatigue the reader’s attention.’ It is re-| hood ;\ and hence the association remains less | my is achieved, and a more vivid impression 


know ye the spirit of God: every spirit that {marked by Lord Kaimes, that ‘ to give the ut-| powerful. But in what does a powerful asso- produced. ‘ Re 
ciation between a word and an idea differ from |. [It is obvious according to the above philosophy, 


confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the | most force to a period, it ought, if possible, to a‘weak one? Simply ia the grester ‘nse and |that's fair, plain Aand is very deuirtbig: EEE 
flesh, is of God: and every spirit that confes- |e closed with the word that makes the great- rapidity of the suggestive action. It -can be | communications; because all the attention we have 
seth not that Jesus Christ is come .u the flesh, | est figure.’ That parentheses should be avoid- | jy nothing else. Both of two words, if they be | to pay to the words of a letter or manuscript, is so 
is not of God; and this is that spirit of Anti-|ed, and that Saxon words should be used in| strictly synonymous, ‘eventually call up the | much detracted from our attention to the ideas, les- 
christ, whereof ye have heard that it should] preference to those of Latin origin, are estab- | same image. The expression—it is acid, must | sening our interest and edification. Whoever there- 
come.’ We are not aware, that the fact that|lished precepts. But, however influential the |!” the end give rise to the same thought as—it| fore wants to have his letters most appreciated, will 

, SMe cd ; : is sour: but because the term acid was learnt | take pains with his penmanship, to have it interpose 
Jesus Christ, as an individual, appeared on | truths thus dogmatically einbodied, they would | hater in life, and has not been so often followed | the least possible difficulty—not omitting ‘ 
earth in human nature, was ever made a sub-| be much more influential if reduced to some- by the thought symbolized, it does not go read- | punctuation, which further, assists the reader in his 


ject of doubtful and important debate ; and we! thing like scientific ordination. In this, as in! ily arouse that thought as the term sowr ; if we] ready comprehension of the sense. .) 
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in similar terms, in 1 John 4: 23.—‘ Hereby 
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The Semi-Weekly Cireular. 


We are again at home and happy to greet our rea- 
ders with the commencement of 1 New Volume.— 
Our short vacation has been pleasantly spent, and 
it is with improved prospects and renewed enthu- 
siasm that we return to the Circular. The forward 
impulse is strong and bright in regard to the paper, 


and we are assured that it will every where meet in | 


its renders the same spirit of readiness to advance 
in the truth and unity of the kingdom of God. 

We wish the object and character of The Circu- 
lar to be distinctly understood. It is not an ordi- 
nary miscellaneous newspaper like those which are 
bought and sold inthe market, but is the offspring 
and servant of private improvement. We publish 
from principles of affection and not for money.— 
Loving truth and improvement ourselves, we also 
like to distribute what we receive among our friends 
and to offer them a similar medium of communica- 
tion. We have done a good deal towards this object 
by manuscript writing ; there is a constant circula- 
tion of correspondence between our different Asso- 
ciations, But as our need enlarges, the press offers 
better facilities for this interchange than the pen: 
and hence the establishment of the Circular, and 
our design of making it, at last, a daily medium. 
It is not at all intended for purposes of propagation, 
or as a channel of public controversy, but simply as 
a medium of edification and improvement, first to our 
associated friends, and then to whoever likes it.— 
It is thus a family organ—a home letter te Commu- 
nists; and as such, we have no occasion either to 
solicit subscribers or to put a price on the paper. 
It is read and sustained by brothers and sisters, and 
not by patrons. Sce the Terms at the head of the 
first column. 

Our friends will perceive that we have enlarged 
our plan for the coming year, and propose to issue 
the Circular twice a week, instead of weekly, as 
heretofore. This step seems to be in the course of 
our calling, and is encouraged by many providen- 
tial signs, as well as by the increased organization 
and experience which we find among ourselves. We 
shall try it, looking heavenward for the result. We 
think there are many who will respond heartily to 
the movement, as an advanced token of Christ’s soy- 
ereignty in the world. 

In the present volume we shall expect to occupy 
more space than heretofore with general news, the 
events of the day, current literature, &e. Ulti- 
mately we intend to make the Circular a sufficient 
substitute for all other papers. We shall exclude 
the record of mere crime and cruelty, which forms 
so important a feature in common newspapers; and 
shall search the world for good, endeavoring to pre- 
sent all out gleanings from abroad, in a clean, whole- 
some state, suitable to the relish of the spiritual and 
refined. 

We have said enough by way of preface and intro- 
duction. Instead of specific plans and promises, we 
prefer to commit ourselves and the paper to the 
guidance of the Spirit of Truth, knowing if we do, 
that the paper will speak for itself, and its ‘ profit- 
ing appear unto all.’ 


Postage of The Circular. 


The following are the principal provisions of the 
lostage Law now in force in relation to newspapers : 

Each newspaper, periodical, &c., not exceeding 
three ounces in weight, shall be sent to any ;art of 
the United States for one cent; and for every addi- 
tional ounce or fraction of an ounce, one cent addi- 
tional shall be charged; and when the postage upon 
any newspaper or periodical is paid yearly or quar- 
terly in advance, one-half of said rate only shall be 
charged. Newspapers and periodicals not weighing 
over one ounce and a half, when circulated in the 
State where published, shall be charged one half of 
the rates before mentioned. 

According to these provisions, the postage on The 
Circular, issued semi-weekly, will be, in any of the 
States other than New York, thirteen cents per 
quarter, or fifty-two cents per year, if paid by sub- 
seribers quarterly or yearly in advance. To sub- 
scribers in this State, (N. Y.,) the postage, paid in 
advance, will be half of the above rates: that is, six 
anda half cents a quarter, or twenty-six cents a 
year. 

Books, bound or unbound, weighing not more 
than four pounds, may be sent by mail, at the rate 
of one cent per ounce, to any distance in the United 
States less than three thousand miles, if the postage 
is prepaid; or one centand a half per ounce, if 
not prepaid. Persons have sometimes written to 
know if there was any way for us to send them the 
Berean. It can be sent by mail, at the rates above 
mentioned. One copy of the Berean, bound, weighs 
on an average about 25 ounces, the postage on which 
would be 28 cents, prepaid, or 42 cents if not pre- 
paid.. Persons wishing to obtain the Berean, or oth- 
er of our publications, through the mail, and to have 
the postage prepaid, can do so by sending us postage 
stamps for that purpose, and the books will be for- 
warded according to their directions. 
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Results of the Late Election. 

The political battle of November 2d, was evidently 
the beginning of a new epoch. We observe with 
interest the following among its many results. 

1. The Whig Party is annihilated. So say the 
Whig leaders. 

2. The prospects of aneat MEN of all parties are 
annihilated. The old racers of the Democratic party 
—Cass, Douglass, Buchanan, Houston, &c.,—were 
cast aside, as cruelly as was Webster by the Whig 
party, and Clay before him, and an overwhelming, 
almost unanimous vote was given to an obscure man 
who a year ago probably had no hopes or aspirations 
for the Presidency. It seems now to be settled, after 
much labor and contest, in the heart of Democracy, 
that great men are notavailable. Henceforth if any 
man wishes to be President, he must maintain a 
masterly mediocrity. 

3 Military glory, which has been the car of tri- 


Jackson, has at length run itself into the ground. 
Scott had more legitimate capital of this sort than 
any man in the nation—more than Jackson had, or 
Harrison, or Taylor; but he has suffered a worse 
defeat than that of any candidate since the founda- 
tion of the government. The Democrats started the 
game of making Presidents of Generals, and a glo- 
rious time they had in the days of Old Hickory when 
the invention was fresh. But the Whigs took up the 
idea with such deliberate enthusiasm that under 
their management it was likely to become a perma- 
nent institution of the country. A glorious time 
they had, too, in the days of Harrison and hard ci- 
But an ‘inscrutable Providence’ cut short 
their rejoicing. Their General died in the first 
month of his Presidency. Again they succeeded in 
taking the White House by storm of Taylor’s mili- 
tary glory in 1848: but again by ‘ inscrutable Pro- 
vidence’ their General died, and left them to dis- 
comfiture. Once more they have tried the experi- 
ment of military glorification, and with the best 
candidate that could be found on the continent ; but 
this time they have found themselves battling not 
merely with ‘ inscrutable Providence,’ but with the 
torrent of popular feeling. It is at last evident that 
the military speculation has collapsed; and though 
the Democrats were at first the principal stockhold- 
ers, the Whigs bought in and held on, till finally 
the loss of the game has fallen on them. 


der. 





Slave Case in New York. 


An interesting Slave case was argued in the courts 
of New York last week, and decided by Judge Paine 
in favour of liberty. The circumstances were these : 
A Virginian slave-holder wishing to emigrate to 
Texas, brought his family and 8 slaves to New York 
for the purpose of taking passage in one of the 
steamers from this port. Immediately on their ar- 
rival, the abolitionists, who had been apprised of 
the movement by telegraph, procured writs of 
Habeas Corpus, and had the 8 slaves produced in 
court to try the question of their freedom. After 
an argument on both sides the judge pronounced 
them free, and ordered their discharge. 

The Constitution of the United States provides 
that when slaves escape from their masters into a 
free State, they may be reclaimed, and must be de- 
livered up. ‘The Fugitive Slave law which has caus- 
ed so much excitement was enacted by Congress for 
the better enforcing of that provision of the Consti- 
tution. But the present case was different. The 
master voluntarily brought his slaves to New York, 
and by so doing placed himself within the reach of 
her laws. New York prohibits slavery within her 
limits, and by a special statute, declares that ‘No 
person, held as a slave, shall be imported, introdu- 
ced, or brought into the State ; but that every such 
person shall be free.” This was the ground of the 
Judge's decision. 

The decision is considered an important one, as 
likely to stir up again all the difficulties between 
the North and South, that were intended to be set- 
tled by the Compromise Resolutions. The truth is, 
Slavery is too ticklish and sensitive to try to sleep 
in the same bed with other folks. Like the boy’s 
sore toe, it is alwaysin the way. In spite of the 
nursing of Congress, and the double poultices of 
law and constitution, it is liable to be continually 
run against in the hurry of these Democratic times. 
No system of protection can be devised at this age 
of the world to make slavery an easy institution. 
The South has but one alternative ; either to get the 
hardiness of truth, and throw her institutions open 
to the light, and take the luck of free inquiry, or 
else to back out from acquaintance with the rest of 
of the world. 

We are however more interested in the progress of 
freedom at the North than at the South. Here, as we 
have often maintained, the battle of liberty is to be 
fought for the world, and the birth of freedom gained. 
Kossuth’s mission was directed to this end—and the 
Anti-slavery agitation which seems to hinge at the 
South, is really doing its main work here at the 
North. It is educating us to demand, not the aboli- 
tion of slavery merely, but of all oppression and sin; 
so preparing the ground for the kingdom of God. As 
such we notice facts like the present Slave case 





with interest. 


To Correspondents. 

The Circular isafree paper. It is edited and 
printed by a family circle—no hirelings are em- 
ployed about it. Itis free to its readers—no ac- 
counts are kept with them. It is supported by free 
Now to complete its liberty, let us 
have a good set of FREE corrEesponpENTS. We shall 
not hire letter-writers, but we expect that a set of 


contributions. 


them will grow up around us, and that they will 
write out of their hearts for love and not for money. 
We recommend the article on the Philosophy of 
Style, in another column, to those who write for us, 
and to all who wish to learn to write well. 
Another thing—we advise our correspondents not 





umph in Presidential contests since the days of 


The Public is a great 
At any rate 


to write for ‘ the Public.’ 
man, and they may be afraid of him. 
there 1s no need of writing for him. We do not write 
for him. The Circular is not a pudlic paper, but 
simply a medium of communication for a large 
family. 


An Opening for Business. 

The business of advertising seems just now to be 
in the ferment of expansion. The newspaper folks, 
who are the brokers of this business, have been 
stimulating it powerfully for some time past. The 
doctrine now is that the only way to make money, 
is to push your way into newspaper notoriety by 
persevering and skillful advertising. Agencies for 
assisting those who wish to advertise, with informa- 
tion as to the best places and papers, have been es- 
tablished, and are in successful operation. It has 
occurred to us that, to make arrangements complete 
and fair, an agency should be established for the 
benefit of buyers as well as sellers; i. e., somebody 
should undertake to give people in quest of goods 
information as to where honest, reliable advertise- 
ments may be found. A Humbug Advertisement 
‘Detector’ is already very much needed, and must 
eventually be furnished by the advertisement bro- 
kers, if they intend to save their currency from 
Who will enter this opening? 





general depreciation. 


> We learn from the Herald that the Japan Ex- 
pedition is preparing to sail about the first of next 
month. It is to consist of 13 vessels of war, (inclu- 
ding three store ships,) carrying 330 guns, and an 
effective force of 4000 men ; Commodore M. C. Perry 
incommand. The Expedition will carry out a Mag- 
netic Telegraph, Locomotive, Railway Cars, and 
many other products of modern civilization, calcu- 
lated to astonish the Japanese. It is to be hoped 
that the latter will have wit enough to take the 
presents, and open their ports, without provoking 
an exhibition of gunnery. 





IF We notice that the New York Observer, since 
the close of its quarrel with Henry Ward Beecher, 
has opened its fire upon Henry James, a notable 
writer who has propounded loose views on the sub- 
ject of Marriage in the Tribune, withina year or 


two. James replies smartly. We hope they will 
have a good time. Truth will not die with either of 
them. 





Statistics of the Press. 


We call the attention of our readers again to the 
following statement of facts which we presented in 
the Circular of April 11th. It ought to convince all 
religious men that our enterprise of establishing a 
daily paper devoted to the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ, is sadly needed, and that somebody ought to 
undertake it, whether we are the suitable persons 
or not: 

The weakness of the Religious Press as com- 
pared with the secular, is a subject that de- 
serves the serious attention of all who fear God. 
We cut the following confession on this point 
from a late letter of Dr. Bacon, of the Inde- 
pendent, in continuation of his controversy 
with Gerard Hallock, of the Journal of Com- 
merce, on the subject of the Higher Law.— 
The reader will understand that the Indepen- 
dent is a first class religious weekly, and the 
Journal of Commerce is a first class secular 
daily : 

**One lesson let me acknowledge, I have learned 
from your letters. It is that if these letters of mine 
are to make any salutary impression on the public 
mind, I must carefully avoid tediousness. Here you 
have, tosome extent, the advantage over me. If the 
purchasers of a first class commercial journal find its 
columns crowded with a single article long enough to 
fill a page of The Independent, they can overlook it, 
so long as it does not crowd out the shipping intelli- 
gence, the prices current, the advertisements, and 
the news of the morning by the telegraph or the 
ocean steamer. But in a miscellaneous weekly sheet, 
like this, any thing prolix is out of place and may de- 
feat its own object. I shall take the liberty, there- 
fore, to address youin a short series of short letters, 
written at uncertain intervals.” 

Here we have religion and commerce in front 
of each other in something like their actual pro- 
portions. A mammoth sheet, issued six times 
in a week, represents commerce; and a mode- 
rate sheet, issued once a weck, represents re- 
ligion. The Journal of Commerce, like a huge 
man of war, can fire a daily broadside if it 
pleases, without damage to itself; but the In- 





dependent, liké.a mere gun-boat, can only fire 


its swivel once a week, and then must take care 
| not to load heavy lest it endanger its own tim- 
bers. 
| But the idea which this gives us of the weak- 
ness of the religious press, is after all not so 
| dismal as the reality. We find, in the statistics 
of New York, that 21 daily, 20 semi-weekly, 
| and 75 weekly papers, devoted to business, pol- 
|ities &e., are published in that city; and only 
12 weekly papers devoted to religion! Reck- 
oning each daily as equivalent to six weeklies, 
and each semi-weekly as equivalent to two 
weeklies, the account stands thus: 





SECULAR. 


Daily papers, (21 x6) 126 
Semi-weekly, (20 x 2) 40 
Weekly, 75—=241 


RELIGIOUS. 

Weekly papers, (all told,) 12 
From this it appears that the religious press 
force, is to the secular, as one to 20; or we 
may say, religion has five per cent of the pub- 
lic attention! This is worse than Judaism, 
which, by the Sabhath arrangement, gives one 
seventh, or about 14 per cent. of time, to re- 
ligion. 

Among the 75 weeklies, credited to thessec- 
ular side in the above account, there are 10 
Sunday papers. But simple-minded people in 
the ‘rural distriets,? must not imagine that a 
Sunday paper in New York city is a religious 
paper. The fact is, that religious folks, while 
they work their ministers on Sunday, think it 
is profane and sinful to work their presses on 
that day; or even on Saturday, for Sunday 
reading. The consequence is, that worldly 
men, with less scruples, seeing that Sunday is 
the best market day in the week for entertain- 
ing reading, have undertaken to supply the de- 
mand which the ministers and churches neg- 
lect; and the ten Sunday papers which they 
print, are even more secular and frivolous than 
the average of the week-day papers. These 
incidental but enterprising filibusters of world- 
liness, who break over the bounds of Judaism 
and eke out the six days’ work with Sunday 
amusement, nearly equal in number, and prob- 
ably in size and power, the entire force of the 
religious press. 

But the view we get from the foregoing ac- 
count of the comparative strength of the two 
great departments of the press, is still too fav- 
orable to religion. We have seen only the state 
of things in the metropolis. The statistics of 
the cowntry papers, would still very much re- 
duce the per centage of attention allowed to re- 
ligion. Every considerable village has its secu- 
lar Weekly. Many have two or three. Some 
have their Semi-weeklies. All incipient cities 
have their Dailies. | But religious papers pub- 
lished in villages, are almost unknown; and in 
the secondary cities they are few, and far be- 
tween. We believe there is no religious paper 
published in Brooklyn, except the Circular. 
We cannot learn that any religious paper is 
published in Newark, though they have three 
secular Dailies, and several Weeklies. In fact 
religion is too weak an interest to support local 
papers; and the religious papers of the great 
citics easily supply all the demands of the coun- 
try; and even with this monopoly, their con- 
stituencies are not half as large as those of the 
leading secular papers. We have not the sta- 
tistics necessary to ascertain definitely the pro- 
portions of the secular and religious press out- 
side of New York city, but we are confident 
from the above considerations, that a National, 
or even a State account, would reduce the re- 
ligious interest in the press to one or two per 
cent. 

We will not bring into this reckoning the 
fact that religious papers are partly devoted to 
secular purposes, because it may be said in re- 
ply, that the secular papers give some place to 
religion. We will call that part of the account 
even, though we suspect that in this matter 
worldliness crowds religion more than religion 
crowds worldliness. 

Nor will we attempt to ascertain the balance 
between the secular and religious papers in re- 
spect to talent employed, outlay of enterprise, 
interest excited, amount of circulation, liberali- 
ty of support, &c. &e. ; though we apprehend 
that in all these respects the balanee would be 
sadly against religion, and would reduce the 
percentage of interest we have found in its fa- 
vor, to a fraction. 

The statistics before us are sufficient to make 
manifest the tremendous fact that religion is 
not only a secondary, lagging interest m_ this 
nation, but that it is almost out of sight in the 
rear of worldly enterprise, in the very depart- 
ment where it ought to be foremost, viz., that 
of instruction by the press. Its function in the 
general movement of the times is about as 
prominent as that of the man who greases the 
wheels of the trains on a railroad. 

What is the meaning of this tremendous fact ° 
Whence comes it? Whither does it tend 7— 
These are questions which God-fearing men 
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ought to consider Our answer is—Jesus 
Christ taught men to make it their business to | 
‘seek the kingdom of Gok and his righteous- 


ness,’ and to ‘leave money y-making to the hea-| 
but Dr. Benjamin Fr anklin, the so-call-| ble one, and he had not where to lay his| ‘for facilities and means instead of resting on 


then ; 
ed Father of the American press, 
to make money-making their business, ant 
leave religion to women; and this nation has 
accepted the teaching of Dr. Franklin, and re- 

jected that of Jesus Christ. 
press simply betrays the state of the heart of 
the country. ‘Out of the abundance of the 
heart the ‘[press] speaketh.’ 
loud press-voices ery, ‘ What shall we eat? 
and what shall we ‘drink ? and wherewithal 
shall we be clothed ?’? where but one discour- 

ses in subdued tones of the kingdom of heaven | 
and its righteousness. 
the end must be a landing in Dr. 
heaven instead of Jesus C “hrist’s. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 187. 


(Rerortep For tHr CincuLar, Nov. 2, 1852.} 


WORDS AND DEEDS. 


We have a fair quarrel with Fourier and | 


his followers in behalf of Christ and the 
Bible. We might easily bear a great many 
things from them, in consideration of the 
sympathy we have with their views and 
hopes ; and though it is distinctly evident 
that Fourierists are totally deficient in eve- 
cution, and that their whole system is _pri- 
marily theoretical, yet we would not quarrel 
with them on this account ; but would say, 
it is the business of some men to think, and 
of others to do. We would balance the 
matter in this way, and call it a division of 
labor. Itis true thatthe men that think 
and talk are inferior to the men that do; 
and a great revolution cannot be accom- 
plished by mere thoughts and theories, or 
by an improper combination of words and 
deeds. The only true and effectual combi- 
nation is when deeds go before and are 
stronger than words. Still, we would not 
quarrel with Fourierists in regard to their 
position, or their principles and theories, if 
they would let Christ alone, and not endea- 
vour to draw him into the same position 
with them. But when they meddle with 
him, and lower him to their level of theoret- 
ical, prospective righteousness, we must 
protest ; and in vindication of him we shall 
be under the necessity of criticising them. 
The broad calumny that Fourier and Fou- 
rierists have put upon Christ is this: they 
go through the New Testament, and collect 
together such passages and injunctions as 
these : ‘Labor not for the meat which per- 
What 


drink ? 


isheth; ’*Take no thought, saying, 
shall we eat? or, What 
or, wherewithall shall we be clothed ? ‘Seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness ;’ ‘Give tohim that asketh of thee ;’ 
&e., &e.: and then affirm that these pre- 
cepts cannot be practically carried out in 
what they call the ‘subversive’ (i. e., in the 
present) state of society. They g 


shall we 


go further, 
and affirm that Christ did not intend they 
should be; that he did not carry them out 
himself—and that he gave them to be ful- 
filled in what they call the harmonic state 
of society, when the phalansterian order of 
things shall place men in their true relations 
to each other. Then, say they, it will be 
perfectly easy for men to ‘take no thought 
for the morrow ;’ to ‘give to him that asketh,’ 
&c. But as society now is, it would ruin a 
man to obey these precepts, which Christ 
himself did not act upon. 

This is an atrocious slander of Christ and 
his primitive followers. Christ did act on 
these principles, and so did the Primitive | 
church, in a worse world than the sun now 
shines upon. Christ did not ‘lay wp treas- 
ures on earth,’ he did not ‘labor for the 
meat which perisheth:’ he did not ‘take. 
thought for the morrow.’ He committed 


the midst of a diabolical wall, } that 
| providence was sufficient for iy Though | 


|in some respects his life was an uncomforta-| 


ly sonia he nevertheless was enabled to 
| finish the work that was given him to do. 


The state of the} Was Christ simply giving new precepts and | around them. 


principles to be executed in future ages, af-| 
society established, when he sent forth his | 
without bread, and | 


| disciples without scrip, 
without money ? 

and not a lisp is 
generations. As 
and 


| they should be executed ; 
‘breathed about future 
proof that Christ meant what he said, 
realized the present execution of his princi- 
ples, we hear him afterwards asking his dis- 
ciples—* When I sent you without purse, 
and scrip, and shoe, lacked ye any thing ? 
And they said, Nothing.’ 
son that is acquainted with the history of 
Christ, and the apostles and Primitive 
church, it is manifest that Christ’s preach- 
ing and doctrines of reform took immediate 
effect at the time and on the spot 

Coming directly to the point, the simple 
truth is, that the great perversion we have 
designated arises from the fact that Fourier- 
ists are theorists, and not practical men.— 
They have not the manliness, the soldier spir- 
it, the power of righteousness and trust in 
God that is required in acting upon such prin- 
ciples of spiritual economy as Christ laid 
down: and they cover their own effeminacy 
and inefficiency by turning aside the truth, 
mnisintepreting it, wresting Christ’s words 
from their immediate, practical intent, to a 
theoretical, prospective view, and reducing 
him and his disciples, to the level of their 
own inefficiency. 


And to a per- 


This criticism of Fourierism touches the 
root of the whole question of the possibility 
of reform in this world. The doctrine of 
Fourierists is, that we must in the first place 
see what can be done—foresee a possible 
state of things in ‘time to come,’ and talk 
and preachabout it. We must not attempt, 
they say, to do anything in an individual 
way: but must talk about the matter till the 
whole world is ready for We 
are not called upon to be righteous in ad-| 
rest of mankind. 


a revolution. 
vance of the 


fast as possible we should reduce all our con- 
ceptions of what can be and what ought to 
be, to deeds; that is,. to practice, with- 
out asking any favors of the world: in a 
word, begin at home, with ourselves, 

Christ plainly draws the line between do- 
ers and theorizers, and makes an end of all 
questioning about whether his precepts were 
intended for present or future use, in the 
conclusion of his sermon on the mount. 
‘Therefore,’ says he, ‘* whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I 
will liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock; and the rain descen- 
ded, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell 
not; for it was founded upon arock. And 
every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine and docth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand: and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell: and 
| great was the fall of it.’ (Matt. 7: 24-27.) 
Now we find that the Fourierists proper, 
and Fourier himself, are in the position of 
those in the second class, who hear and do 


not. Fourier did not build a phalanstery, 





himself to the 


generosity of Providence in 


Nay, his precepts were | 


Without a a parte ‘executed then: it was hin that he intended | s 
rankiln’s} 


against all this, Christ’s doctrine is, that as 





duced a model. Why? awa he had 
not the money ; and this is what his follow- 


ers are now waiting for. They are waiting 


‘beginning the work in earnest, as the Puri- 
, tans began in the wilderness with Indians | 
They are waiting for every- 
thing to invite them, but do not think they 


| 


One hundred | ‘ter men were revolutionized, and ‘ harmonic’ | are called to be righteous in advance of the 


rest of the world. 

| I would avoid criticising the Fourierists 
if I could, but I cannot consent to see Je- 
sus Christ, the apostles, and the Primitive 
church held up as_speculators—foresecing 
what can be done, and ought to be done, 


before they can move forward, and carry 
out their principles: for this is an entire 
contradiction of the truth. They did carry | 
out their principles in the midst of the world 
as it then was; and it was then a great deal 
worse than it isnow. ‘Their principles were 
carried out on the day of Pentecost, on the 
largest scale; and through all the ramifica- 
tions of the church during Paul’s ministry. 
This discussion leads us into an inquiry 
in regard to the relative importance of do- 
ing, and talking or theorizing. 
sis of the example of Christ, 
cide at once, that doing goes 
But, says the prospective reformer, 


we should de- 
zing. 
guide of doing? Must you not know what 
you are going to do before you do it ? 
here comes in the question whether you are | 
guided in doing by your own thoughts and | 
theories, or by the inspiration of God—by 
an instinctive power superior to you. If 
you are governed by an instinct that comes 
from a power which is above you, then as a 
matter of course and necessity, you will 
do things that you do not understand your- 
self—your actions will be better than your 
thoughts: and an explanation of your doings 
will follow after. 

Now the question is presented to us, 
Whether this inspired, instinctive way of do- 
ing things is not the superior method ?— 
There are two methods : 
a theory, and follow it: another is to get an 
inspiration, an instinct, which perhaps you 
do not fully understand, and act it out, leay- 





follov. Which is the scientific way ? 

that oman is to be the leader in the final | 
regeneration of society; and why? Be- 
cause she obeys instinct, while man is goy- 
erned by his intellect. Woman is installed 
as the queen of heaven, because her instincts 
are so sure. What does this mean? It!}¢ 
means that her heart goes before her head— ! 
that she follows inspiration in doing what her | ; 
head does not understand ; and the theory | 
and explanation comes afterward as man’s 
part. I accept this doctrine, with the limi- 
tation that man is also capable of instincts. 
But if it turns out that woman is more capa- | 
ble of inspiration and instinct than man, 
then she shall be ‘queen of heaven’ and of 
this world. On the 
capable of doing things under the influence 
of celestial flashes, which he does not un- 
derstand but by finding out why afterwards— 
then he will be king over woman. And I 
am much inclined to think that this will be 
the termination of the game. The light- 
ning way of doing things was in vogue in the 
Primitive Church ; and Christ, according to | 
the philosophy of socialists, was a feminine | 
character. He did not move ina plodding, 
theorizing way. His righteousness was spon- 
taneous—the movement of his heart and 


contrary, if man is 





though he invented one ; he never even pro- 








On the ba- | 
before theori- | 
how can that be—is not knowledge the | 


And | 


one is to throw out | 


It is a favorite doctrine of Fourierists 


affections. Theorizing was entirely a sec- 
ondary thing with him. As far as his spirit 
took possession of the apostles and Primitive 
Church, their righteousness was of this 


taught men’ head, and was straitened in regard to bodi-| ‘their own powers and righteousness, and | kind. 


‘If any man,’ says Christ, ‘ will do the 
| Father’s will, he shall know of the doctrine.’ 
iW no. 7: 17.) Here he places the obedient, 
ay spirit of practical righteousness be- 
‘fore knowledge. Inspiration starts the 
snevtannell and the righteousness that be- 
gins and moves off from that inspired im- 
|pulse, sheds light on its own path as it goes. 
| The theory of its operations is evolved in a 
/gradual, secondary way. 


| Ido not know but we may take the 


and waiting for the world to prepare itself| ground that any theory which comes out 


previous to execution—before it is properly 
|sealed with deeds, isfalse. Cannot this 
‘principle be demonstrated ? It is undenia- 
‘ble that conjectures, perceptions, and calcu- 
lations may precede their fulfillment; but 
was any thing other than a humbug ever re- 
duced to a scientific theory before it was 
practically worked out? In a true state 
‘of things, there is undoubtedly an alterna- 
tion between theories and practise. We 
first put forward a deed, and then a corres. 
ponding theory, which is evolved by the 
‘deed. This combination is a correct one. 
and is carried on vigorously in every manly 
ispirit. But in all cases where any thing is 
‘effectually done, the will, a practical agent, 
The 
first step is a practical one, and the explana- 
tion of it suggests a theory. We first step 
forward, and from the new point reached, we 

|look around ourselves, and are thus ouiind 
to theorize concerning what we have done, 
and perhaps speculate a little concerning the 
future: then we again step forward, again 
look around us, and so on. Our doings 
teach us—we walk, as the apostle John ex- 
presses it, in ‘the light of life.’ Further- 
more;. a person whose life all consists in 
thought and speculation, isnot capable of 
forming a true theory. Some elements of 
knowledge. are left out of that person’s 
‘intellectual constitution, which disqualify 
him from discerning the true theory. Ifa 
|man has not the magnitude of heart neces- 
isary to practically begin the millenium, he 


is not qualified to foresee what it will be, or 








goes before theory and knowledge. 





Over| ing the explanation and understanding to | to live in it when it comes. 


| As an instance of the way in which these 
theorizing reformers make Christ a mere 
talker like themselves, Dr. Lazarus in his 
|book on ¢ Love vs. Marriage,’ after quoting 
many of Christ’s precepts such as the fol- 
lowing : ‘Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,’ 
|‘ Give to him that asketh thee,’ &c., pro- 
ceeds to say—-* Amid the general poverty 
and distress of the civilized masses, &c., he 
who should fulfill these texts practieslly 
would soon be conducted to his ruin ?— 
== ‘These precepts of Christ, then, 
if they are practically just, must apply to an 
entirely different Social order from that of 
| civilization and its separated families or in- 
dividual interests.’ Thus he would affirm 
that the attempts of Jesus Christ and his 
disciples to carry out these precepts were 
abortive. They were not abortive. They 
did carry them out; and saved their souls 
and begun the regencration of the world on 
these principles, without asking any favors of 
mankind. ‘They did not wait for capital- 
ists to permit and request them to establish 
the kingdom of God ; neither did they wait 
till a phalanstery should drop down to them 
| from some higher sphere. Supposing these 
talkers to have all the money and means that 

could be asked, still they would not carry out 
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phalansterian civilization, unless they were 
men of nerve sufficient to enable them to 
start from any position in society, and make 
a harmonic state of things. If they cannot 
adopt these principles, and put them into 
execution from the commencement, wherev- 
er they start from, then they cannot live 
together happily when they have obtained 
all they desire. 


The whole controversy between us and | 
Fouricrists resolves itself into this question : | 


Can we be righteous in the world as it is: 


or must we wait till the world revolutionizes | Way. 





|escape all other diseases, but old age final- 
‘ly comes and uses up their life: there is an 
end of intercourse with creation. 
ithe things that we look with an evil eye 
upon, an evil eye is itself the worst: and it 
must be directed to and destroy itself.— 
| Disgust is a very disgusting thing. Disgust 
‘at creation, or at any good thing, is very 
| disgusting to God. 


eating and drinking. 


I have now described the wrong way of 
The right way is, of 
course, the perfect antithesis of the wrong 





and apply it to all things. Any littie tem- 


porary difficulties incident to our state of 
Of al] |!gnorance, shall not alienate us from good are bound to regard such fruit as the testi- 


things: we will not suffer it at all. We 
will try it over and over a thousand times, 
and never allow ourselves to get sick of any 
thing. Let every one settle it in his heart 
that disgust is supremely disgusting. 





A Trial of Spirits. 
Verona, August 16, 1852. 
Dear Frrenps: Once more the Spi- 
rit manifestations are visiting our town.— 
We are like to be thoroughly waked up 


" 7 r¢ 7 } = ‘ ve 8 + . . 
The right way is to‘eat heartily 4S’ from the sleep of materialism, and the wor- 


itself, and every thing is fixed exactly right ?| unto the Lord,’ with confidence in God, on ship of a far-off God, toa knowledge of the 


It is only the doing man who sees clearly. | the one hand, and what he has made on the 


Dr. Lardner, 8 or 10 years ago demonstra-| other—with a cordial, genial feeling toward 


ted, from philosophical principles, that no | what we cat. 


steam-ship could cross the Atlantic—that | 
it could not carry sufficient coal: and one 
of the Eaglish Lords said he would eat the 
boiler of the first steamer that crossed the | 
Ocean! Now probably the men who actu- 
ally did the thing were indifferent talkers, 
and could not have explained the matter 
very well; but they could sce, and thus 
had a basis to actupon. They could see 
far enough ahead to know how to work, but 
not fur enough to explain, philosophize, and 
talk. Light sufficient to work by is the 
best possible amount. Ifaman has more 
it will be a curse to him. 
Table-Talk, by 9. H. N.--No. 38, 
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October 21, 1852. 

The ordinance of eating and drinking 
inay be done in a twofold manner. One 
form of eating, and which is common in 
the world, is to eat heartlessly, and with a 
lurking sense that it is dangerous, torment- 
ing business. This is the first round or 
course ; and it is followed up by subsequent 
reaction and indigestion corresponding to it. 
This collapse is an action of mind in con- 
junction with the stomach, that makes the 
food a person eats distress him, and produ- 
ces a feeling that it was useless, and a con- 
temptible thing to eat, so that he is sick af- 
terwards. Ile is first heartless in eating, 
and sick of it afterwards, in consequence of 
reaction: and that reaction brings him to 
the table the next time with less appetite 
than he had at first,—with more doubt, and 
more of a predisposition to look with an evil 
eye on what he eats, and the whole business 
So the thing increases from one 


of eating. 
meal to another: and thus a chronic aliena- 
tion from the good things of creation is pre- 
duced. Between us and good things, there 
ought to be a genial, loving feeling, which 
is always delighted with their presence, and 
contemplates intercourse with them with 
satisfaction. But this poisonous process of 
mistrusting them and ourselves, and having 
intercourse with them in a doubtful way, and 
then reaction—all these things combined 
produce a coldness and alienation from food 
—want of appetite, &e. When this pro- 
cess extends to other things—if our inter- 
course with any other good thing is of this! 
same heartless and doubtful kind—and we 
go through this kind of reaction, its termi- 
nation is the same; i.c., it brings on a 
chronic dissatisfaction and alienation. And 
when this process has taken place in refer- 
ence to all the good things of creation, and 
we feel a general disgust toward all things, 
then we are dead. Death, is the termina- 


Secondly, 
this up by adetermined repulsion of reac- 
tion. If the world’s way is to eat heartless- 
ly, and make digestion a tormenting matter, 
our way is to confess Christ in eating, and 
eat heartily, willfully refusing any reaction. 
We should count it part of our righteousness 
never to suffer reaction in anything. By 
reaction, I mean an alienation from some 
good thing—the making of ovr eye evil 
toward that thing in consequence of our 
mistakes about it. Thatis no reason why 
we should quarrel with that good thing. 
For instance, the fact of our having eaten 
too much, and so having distressing diges- 
tion in consequence, stands as a fact, if it is 
a fact, but there isno use in allowing that 
fact to propagate itself in us beyond its own 
simple existence, and cause us to quarrel 
with what we have eaten, and bring on dis- 
gust and reaction. Let the fact stand by 
itself, and refuse all such conseyuences.— 
Do as you would treat a friend or brother. 
Here is a difficulty, I say to myself, between 
me and him ona particular point; but that 
shall not alienate me from him. My love 
is eternal, and shall bridge over this chasm. 
I will keep my eye on him, and _ patiently 
wait till the difficulty passes off. We are 
bound to do the same with every good thing 
that God has made. Raise the will of eter- 
nal life in us against reaction and disgust, 
and against death itself. ‘The truth shall 
make you free.’ When the truth has had 
opportunity to mediate between us and 
these things that we quarrel with, we shall 


be eternally reconciled to them. There 
will be no possibility of quarreling. It will 


require patience to admit the truth into its 
place as mediator between us and creation. 

Iu any case where this process of disgust 
and reaction is going on, the way to break 
it up, dissolve the spell, and clear ourselves 
of it, is to say in ourselves, * Well, if I have 
no appetite for this particular thing, I have 
an appetite for the truth about it; and I 
never will lose my appetite for investigating 
the subject. If have a great amount of 
trouble with my food, well and good ; here is 
a chance for investigation—scientific re- 
search. There are interesting discoveries to 
be made in this matter. I will at least keep 
a good appetite for searching out the truth in 
the midst of any trials—I do not eare how 
great. If a person preserves keen the ap- 
petite for truth and investigation, it will 
raise him from the dead, and rejuvenate him. 
A person in entering the temple of music, 
finds considerable difficulty in handling for 
instance the violin as he wishes to—he 
makes mistakes—gets disgusted: and thus 
the little difficulties that attend the begin- 
ning of the matter, alienate him from the 
whole glory of music. That is the way peo- 
ple deal with life and creation. They get 
wisdom enough to overcome these incidental 
difficulties in a few things, but with reference 
to their general relations to the universe, 
the first experience is generally that of fel- 





tion of onr intercourse with ecrcation ; and 
without any violent kind of disease, persons | 
may be going through this kind of distress | 
and reaction, which gradually introduces 
alienation ; and it will finally manifest itself 
in old age, as Solomon deseries i:— The | 
years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, T 
have no pleasure in them.’ Persons may) 


|sick all through ; and that is death. 


lowship and disgust—excitement and reac- 
tion. ‘They get sick of this, that, and the 
other thing, and finally become one mass of 
sickness—nothing but sickness is leftof them. 
Atier they have gone the rounds of every 
thing that they can love and enjoy, they are 
Now 
we will not be so foolish as that in reference 
to any thing. We will learn wisdum from 
the experience we have had in some things, 


we should follow) ¢ , Y : 
| time the manifestations are somewhat differ- 


ent from the former, and through a different 





' fact that spiritual influences surround us. 
| None but the fool-hardy, 


and the wilfully 
This 


ignorant will be unable to perceive it. 


class of persons, equally intelligent and res- 
pectable, but none of the ‘ fanatics.’ They 
not only rap, but write their messuges, and 
their hands are used to open the Bible, and 
point out select passages. They declare 
that their motions are wholly involuntary ; 
and their characters place the trath of this 
declaration above doubt. 

I have been brought again, in some mea- 
sure necessarily, in collision with this ‘new 
procedure.’ I visited two mediums last 
Sunday, with one of whom I had been long 
an intimate acquaintance ; but was received 
with decided coolness, and at times with 
some bitterness. During the interview, I 
learned thata text of scripture (Psalms 55: 
21) had been pointed out that morning, and 
applied to me. I was therefore an expected 
guest, and expected as one coming to wrest 
a sweet inorsel from them. This accounted, 
at once, for the manner of my reception. 

After I had introduced the subject, and 
made some few enquiries, my friend rather 
hastened to give testimony, uncalled for, to 
the truthfulness of the manifestations, say- 
ing, she ‘ knew they were of God.’ I ask- 
ed, what evidence she had? Had she any 
which she could impart to me? But she 
gave noother than her own feelings aud 
consciousness, and by the same kind of evi- 
dence I knew as well that the prompt. testi- 
mony which she had given was from be- 
neath, and not from above. I asserted, and 
pressed the point, that they had no reliable 
evidence that the messages they were re- 
ceciving were from the persons who professed 
to send them, or that some evil spirit did 
not personify them. She replied that there 
were no evil spirits in that spirit world.-— 
When referred to the experience of last fall, 
where the rapping spirits, declared to be 
evil, caused confusion and uncertainty, 
she replied that they had been taught that 
it was not evil spirits, but the remaining evil 
of the medium in the flesh. They had been 
further taught that the Virginia movement 
was not directed from the spirit-world, but 
from this other source. My statement that 
that move was made in obedience to messa- 
ges oft repeated, and spelled out both by in- 
voluntary raps, and by raps independent of 
human agency. silenced argument, but  pro- 
duced no concession. In pressing this 
point it was urged, and the case of Saul 
quoted to prove, that all seeking to the 
world of the dead for instruction was strictly 
forbidden: and further, that the practical 
effects, as witnessed then and now, were 
decidedly evil—the doctrines elicited from 
that source, and the statements of facts as 
existing there, leaving little encouragement 
to practical piety here ; inasmuch as all are 
on an equality there, if anything those hav- 
ing the least here, ascending the highest 
there, almost every one’s friends b ing re- 
ported in the 6th or 7th sphere. A multi- 
tude of cases were at hand, within our know- 
ledge, to illustrate this assertion. But I 
was sharply rebuked for making it, on the 
ground that we could not judge the hearts, 
and therefore had no right to judge or say 
who had the least. This rebuke was thrown 
back, and the right to judge thus far, sus- 
tained, by referring to the fact that our 
Lord had given us express directions how to 
judge. ‘Ye shall know them by their 
fruits ;? A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit.’ A man’s faith Will regulate his life ; 
hence when we find a man’s life giving evi- 


|dence of an absence of the fruits of the Spi- 
‘rit, and bearing thy fruits of unbelief, we 


{mony of God against him, and to reject the 
| testimony that death transfers such a man 
ito the higher spheres in heaven. The 
iright of judging which I claimed was conce- 
| ded, and with the concession there seemed 
_to come a return of the kindly feeling with 
which I had hitherto been treated. 
| One thing which seemed most to impress 
‘them favorably towards this ‘new proced- 
ure,’ was the good instruction and advice 
they were continually receiving, the serip- 
ture texts which were quoted, and the gen- 
jeral religious cast of the communications, 
| which they thought could not proceed from 
‘the evil one. ‘This idea has had much 
weight from the beginning with those who 
have been running after this light. I repli- 
ed to it, that the devil did not care how 
‘much good instruction was given and receiy- 
jed, or how much morality was taught or 
practiced, so long as he could suppress the 
faith and confession of Jesus Christ. And 
so far as I could learn, this had never been 
‘taught by the ‘new procedure.’ In fact 
|the whole thing looks like an attempt to 
|turn the attention to instruction from with- 
out, and a practical denial of Christ within. 
| It does not say, with the earnestness of 
| Paul, ‘ Know ye not your own selves, how 
| that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be 
reprobates ?’ In the case of these mediums, 
one spirit purporting to communicate from 
the 7th sphere, had only ‘received impres- 
sions from Christ.’ 

On calling again a few days after, I 
| found that a change had come over them. 
They report that that same night after I 
left, they received contradictory communi- 
cations ; and the spirit of a friend utterly 
denied the truth of a communication which 
they had received a few days before in his 
name. ‘I'he next morning as one of the 
family was asking questions of this same 
friend, he received answers which were not 
satisfactory, and which caused some doubt 
as to the identity of his correspondent ; 
and finaliy, after expressing this doubt, he 
accused Satan of being the author of these 
communications, and pressed him for an an- 
swer. At first they received none, but the 
medium was violently exercised and twitch- 
ed round ; but at length they received an 
affirmative answer——an acknowledgment 
that Satan himself was communicating, and 
personifying their deceased friend. Most 
of their communications since have been 
confessedly from evil spirits. 

Mr. E. 8 has called on them since 
my first interview, and had some conversa- 
tion with Satan. One little incident in the 
dialogue, as reported to me by the medium, 
was rather amusing. Mr. § enquired, 
‘So you have lost some of your influence ? 
Devil.—Yes. Mr. S.— How long is it 
since you lost your influence over me ?’— 
No answer being given, the question was 
repeated, and then it was written in answer, 
‘T have not lost all influence over you.’— 
We do not commonly expect truth from the 
devil, but probably this answer is quite as 
reliable as any that they receive. 

In connection with these enquiries, and 
while Mr. 8. was the questioner, it was ask- 
ed of Satan if he was under some control, 
and answered ‘Yes.’ And then the iuqui- 
ry ‘Who controls you ?’ was repeated many 
times without answer. In the mean time, 
the limbs of the medium were violently ex- 
ercised, until at length her hand snatched 
up the pencil and wrote ‘God.’ This_was 
done with something of the spitefuluess of 
manner which we have seen when an auswer 
has been extorted from an angry and unsub- 
dued child. 

Let me say here that there is much in this 
relation which my small marvelousness 
would entirely reject, as foolish and incon- 
sistent, 2nd a mere humbug, were it not 
that my knowledge of the mediums excludes 
skepticism on my part. Iam indeed shut 
up unto the belief that their outward mani- 
festations are real, and essentially as I re- 
port them. H. N. L, 
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